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Caster 


By    Gertrude  I.  McConville 

There  is  a  hillock  far  away 

Bowed  down  with  grief  and  sorrow, 
Which  sadly  lives  each  earthly  hour 

And  looks  for  no  bright  morrow. 

*  *  *  * 

The  world   from  wintry  wind  is  free; 

Persephone  returns  again, 
And,  clad  in   garments  of  sea  mist, 

Brings  gladness  to  the  hearts  of  men. 
A  fragrant  hush  fills  all  the  earth 

As  Spring  and  Easter  meet —  and  wait- 
To  let  the  Peace  of  pure  white  lilies 

Wipe  out  the  blemishes  of  Hate. 


The  hillock  men  call  Calvary 

Lifts  slowly  up  its  downcast  head; 

And  joyous,  knows  God's  full  forgiveness, 
For  Easter  says —  "He  is  not  dead." 


Editorials 


WHY    THE    SAXIFRAGE    AND 
THE  SOWER? 

By   Florence   D.    Conlon 

When  you  Juniors  hear  the  Seniors 
remark  that  they  will  have  to  visit 
Shea's,  Kendall's,  and  the  Spa  less 
frequently  for  awhile,  on  account 
of  paying  for  the  "Saxifrage",  I 
wonder  if  you  will  wonder  how  the 
"Saxifrage"  came  to  be  chosen  as  an 
appropriate  title  for  the  class  book. 

You  know,  perhaps,  that  the  saxi- 
frage is  the  floral  symbol  of  our 
school,  but  do  you  know  why  this 
little  flower  was  selected  to  sym- 
bolize what  this  school  of  ours  has 
done  and  is  trying  to  do? 

Until  you  know  the  saxifrage,  it 
may  seem  strange  that  a  more  beau- 
tiful and  a  more  familiar  flower  was 
not  chosen.  It  is  such  flowers  as  the 
rose  or  the  jasmine  about  which  the 
poets  have  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  write.  Although  little  has 
been  written  about  our  flower  "all  the 
timorous,  hesitating  beauty  of  the 
early  Spring  bloom  clusters  about  it. 


It  slips  into  the  woods,  quietly,  as 
though  fearful  that,  if  it  made  a 
noise  or  attracted  too  much  attention, 
Jack  Frost  might  punish  it  by  re- 
tarding its  growth." 

We  know  that  it  has  a  remarkable 
range  for  a  plant  with  no  special 
organs  adapted  to  aid  distribution. 
It  is  among  the  earliest  in  bloom  of 
our  wild  flowers,  growing  in  shaded 
woods  and  in  stony  places  and  de- 
lights in  getting  into  the  clefts  of 
rocks,  "which  it  has  been  known  to 
break  asunder." 

Those  who  have  studied  Latin 
can  tell,  probably,  what  the  word 
saxifrage  signifies.  It  is  a  composite 
of  two  Latin  words  meaning  "to 
break  a  rock."  Rocks  are  met  with, 
occasionally,  so  rugged  and  bare  that 
there  seems  no  chance  for  any  living 
thing  but  mosses  to  find  a  place  for 
existence  on  them.  Scarcely  a  bit  of 
moss  is  seen  on  their  surface;  yet,  if 
there  be  a  ledge  or  crevice,  the  rocks 
will  be  fairly  dotted  with  the  early 
saxifrage. 
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The  white  of  this  five-petalled 
little  blossom  and  gold  were  the  colors 
chosen  by  the  first  class  of  Fitchburg 
Normal  School  as  our  school  colors. 
They  signify  wisdom,  inspiration, 
purity  and  perfection,  while  the 
riower,  itself,  symbolizes  persever- 
ance. 

None  of  us  should  wish  to  be 
exquisite  roses,  admired  and  petted 
in  a  garden  of  luxury;  nor  should  we 
wish  to  be  even  black-eyed-Susans  in 
a  meadow  of  ease,  basking  lazily  in 
the  sunshine  of  approval.  All  of  us, 
however,  will  be  better  men  and 
women  for  having  aspired  to  be 
white  saxifrages,  breaking  thro'  and 
surmounting   the  difficulties  of   life. 

Small,   lovely    flower, 

So  quiet,  yet  so  brave ! 

Could  we  but  learn  the  lesion  which  you 
teach, 

And   break   the   rocks   that   loom   in   life's 
pathway ; 

Then,  we  would  pave 
Behind  us,  as  we  travel   thro'  the  years, 

A  smooth,  broad,  well  built  highway 
From  out  the  fragments  of  those  rocks. 
And,  coming  to  the  end  and  looking  back, 

We  could  sincerely  say, 

"My   life   a   thing    of    worth   and    beauty 
was, 

For  I  was  not  afraid 

To  level   obstacles  that   blocked  the  way, 

Making  an  esplanade." 

Another  symbol,  with  which  many 
of  you  are  acquainted,  is  the  picture 
of  "The  Sower."  Have  you  seen  the 
copy  of  it  hanging  in  the  library 
and  the  representation  of  this  same 
Sower  on'  the  large  calendar  in  the 
commercial  office? 
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Before  we  consider  the  picture,  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  something 
about  Jean  Francois  Millet,  the 
peasant-artist  who  painted  it. 

There  were  eight  little  Millets  and 
they  lived  on  a  farm  in  Normandy. 
Jean  Francois  was  the  second  oldest 
of  the  eight  and  was  born  October 
4,  1814.  Although  his  parents  were 
peasants,  they  lived  a  happy  life. 
They  were  not  the  kind  of  peasants 
who  saw  only  the  soil  that  they  till- 
ed. Happily,  they  were  able  to  see, 
also,  the  trees  in  the  distance,  the 
beautiful  sky  above  them,  and  to 
hear  the  birds  singing,  while  they 
toiled. 

As  a  child,  Millet  had  little  time 
for  study  and  less  time  for  play; 
but  he  always  saved  every  bit  of 
charcoal  and  scrap  of  paper  that 
came  his  way  and,  whenever  he  had 
a  spare  moment,  made  rough  sketches 
of  the  neighboring  peasants. 
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One  day  Father  Millet  found  him 
sketching,  and  realizing  that  the  boy 
possessed  some  talent,  took  him  and 
his  sketches  to  an  artist  inCherbourg. 
After  studying  the  boy's  work, 
the  artist  urged  that  he  be  sent  to 
Paris  at  once  to  begin  his  art  train- 
ing. 

It  meant  much  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  Millet's  family  to  lose  him 
now,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  he 
could  have  done  much  at  home  to 
lighten  their  burden.  Then,  too,  it 
would  have  been  somewhat  easier, 
if  they  might  have  heard  edifying 
reports  of  his  progress  in  Paris,  but 
such  was  not  the  case.  His  work 
was  said  to  be  ugly  and  dirty; 
painted  from  a  "palette  of  mud." 
No  one  could  appreciate  his  peasant 
portrayals. 

Millet  was  absorbed  in  the  peasant. 
A  peasant  himself  and  living  among 
the  people  he  so  loved,  he  was  in  a 
position  to  bring  before  an  unthink- 
ing world,  the  poignant  monotony  of 
their  useful  lives.  His  figures  are 
luminous  against  a  luminous  sky; 
they  melt  and  yet  are  accented  in 
the  same  atmosphere. 

When  advised  to  substitute  for 
this  peasant  interpretation  a  style 
of  painting  acceptable  to  the  French 
court  and  to  the  art  critics,  Millet 
said,  "Let  no  one  think  that  he  can 
force  me  to  prettify  my  types.  I 
would  rather  do  nothing  than  ex- 
press myself  feebly.  My  critics  are 
men  of  taste  and  education  but,  as  I 
have  never  seen  anything  but  fields 
and  peasants  since  I  was  born,  I  try 


to  say,  as  best  I  can,  what  I  saw  and 
feh  when  1  was  at  work." 

Perhaps  no  season  of  the  year 
held  the  same  attraction  for  Millet 
as  the  spring.  That  season,  when  all 
the  earth,  after  its  long  winter  sleep, 
is  about  to  waken  into  new  life  was 
always  an  inspiration  to  him. 

In  the  Sower,  he  emphasizes  the 
thought  that  uthe  fruits  of  the  har- 
vest are  not  to  be  had  without  much 
labor''.  It  is  nightfall  and  the  sky 
is  cloudy,  except  where  the  last  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  illumine  a  spot  on 
the  horizon.  While  the  light  lasts, 
the  sower  still  holds  to  his  task  of 
sowing  the  seed.  A  large  sack  of 
grain  is  fastened  about  his  body 
and  hangs  at  his  left  side,  where 
one  end  of  it  is  grasped  firmly  in 
his  left  hand,  lest  any  of  the  precious 
seed  be  spilled.  Into  his  bag,  from 
time  to  time,  he  plunges  his  right 
hand  and  draws  out  a  handful  of 
grain,  which  he  flings  into  the  furrow 
as  he  walks  along. 

This  sowing  of  the  seed  is,  indeed 
a  serious  business.  The  sower  carries 

in  his  hand  the  key  to  prosperity  and 
feels  the  dignity  of  his  calling.  He 
advances  with  a  long,  swinging  stride, 
his  right  arm  and  his  feet  moving 
rvthmically.  As  we  look  at  the  pic- 
ture, we  half  expect  to  see  the  sower 
reach  the  foot  of  the  slope  and  stride 
out  of  sight,  still  flinging  the  grain 
as  he  goes. 

The  mind  of  every  member  of  ths  school 

May  well  be  termed  a  furrow  in  fertile 

soil. 

In  this  are  sowed  the  seeds  o'  better  living, 

Gained    from    good    sources  —  gathered 

with  much  toil. 
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And  what  of  the  fruition  of  these  seeds? 

That  will  depend,  not  only  on  the  sewer, 

But   on  ourselves  —  we   must   uproot   the 

weeds. 

The  aims  of  F.  N.  S.  we'll  raise  —  not 

lower. 

Then    we,   in    turn,    will    have    a    nucleus 
Of   things   worth   while,   to   pass   on   to 
the   youth 
That    comes    to    school    expecting    much 
of    us, 
In  ways  of  happy  living,  knowledge  — 
truth. 


USE  OF  LEISURE  TIME 

By  Miss  M.  L.  Webster 

Since  modern  life  with  its  division 
of  labor  and  employment  of  labor 
saving  machinery  gives  the  masses 
of  people  more  leisure  time  than  ever 
before,  we  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  the  way  that  leisure  is  spent  is 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  people.  There- 
fore, it  is  a  question  that  every  normal 
school  needs  to  consider,  not  only, 
that  we  as  teachers  may  think  of 
ways  of  employing  our  own  leisure 
to  good  advantage,  but  also,  that  we 
may  be  able  to  teach  children  how  to 
do  so. 

How  much  leisure  have  we?  What 
do  we  do  with  it?  How  much  of  it  is 
spent  in  wholesome  play?  How  much 
in  self  improvement?  How  much  in 
developing  some  worthwhile  hobby? 
How  much  is  being  wasted?  How 
resourceful  are  we  in  finding  some 
profitable  use  of  our  leisure  when 
left  to  ourselves?  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  questions  that  we  should 
ask  ourselves.  Perhaps  we  need  to 
describe  wholesome  play,  worthwhile 
hobby  and  possibly  wasted  leisure. 


It  would  seem  that  wholesome  play 
is  that  which  gives  us  either  phys- 
ical exercise,  or  mental  relaxation  or 
stimulus,  or  combinations  of  these  as 
may  be  needed.  We  know  that 
through  play  involving  groups  valu- 
able social  habits  are  taught  such  as 
self  control  and  the  subordination  of 
the  individual  for  the  good  of  the 
group.  A  worthwhile  hobby  would  be 
something  that  gives  us  pleasure  in 
its  pursuit  and  also  makes  us  capable 
of  greater  service  by  developing  us  in 
skill  along  some  line  and  be  adding  to 
our  store  of  knowledge  and  appreci- 
ation. A  waste  of  leisure  time,  then, 
would  seem  to  be  time  frittered  away 
with  no  purposeful  end  accomplished 
or  else  time  downright  misspent. 

One  of  the  needs  of  the  present 
age,  as  of  any  age,  is  more  people 
who  are  thoughtful.  This  is  especial- 
ly needed  in  the  teaching  profession. 
Our  leisure  gives  us  time  to  think 
and  reflect.  Do  we  use  some  of  it  to 
that  end?  Are  we  cultivating  the 
habit  of  reading  something  of  value 
and  then  thinking  it  over?  Do  we 
reflect  upon  matters  pertaining  to 
our  daily  lives  to  the  end  of  in- 
creasing our  efficiency? 

President  Comstock  of  Radcliffe 
advocates  college  training  as  that 
which  opens  wider  avenues  of  en- 
joyment to  the  individual  through 
the  use  of  leisure  time.  And  while 
this  is  true,  we  do  not  need  to  wait 
for  college  training  to  use  a  part  of 
those  avenues  for  enlarging  and  en- 
riching our  lives.  For  example,  the 
whole  world  of  out-of-doors  is  open 
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to  one  who  will  observe.  With  in- 
creased facilities  for  travel  one  is  no 
longer  restricted  to  a  small  area  and 
what  advantages  that  gives.  Our 
planning  and  execution  of  entertain- 
ments of  merit  have  infinite  value  for 
us  over  the  average  movie  that  we 
too  frequently  see.  For  in  our  efforts 
there  is  the.-.rstimulation  of  planning 
the  program,  of  thinking  through  the 
play,  of  doing  the  work. 

We  hear  constantly  of  people  seek- 
ing opportunities  for  improving  their 
condition,  and  the  most  of  us  are 
among  those  seekers.  Do  we  realize 
only  one     free    hour    a    day 

founts  to  forty- five  eight  hour  days 
in  a  year?  Our  leisure  is  much  larger, 
and  in  its  use  lies  our  great  oppor- 
tunity. 

BE  YOURSELF 

By  Carroll  E.  Davenport 

Ever  since  the  creation  of  the 
world  we  have  had  men  who  believed 
in  and  lived  the  motto  of  "Be 
Yourself."  We  know  this  to  be  true, 
for  their  names  are  immortally  in- 
scribed on  the  pages  of  history  and 
in  the  halls  of  fame.  These  men, 
many  of  them  untutored,  dreamed 
great  dreams,  and  having  the  courage 
of  their  convictions  fought  their  way 
to  enduring  success.  It  is  by  their 
deeds  that  we  know  them. 

Does  it  not  then  behoove  us  to 
emulate  these  men?  It  is  true  that 
we  cannot  all  become  great;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  all  may  dream  and 
build,  and  with  the  courage  of  their 
convictions     achieve     success.     The 


world  today  is  prone  to  imitate  a 
leader,  to  reproduce,  to  copy,  wheth- 
er it  be  in  style  of  clothes  or  what 
not.  It  does  not  realize  that  conven- 
tions throttle  genius,  making  imita- 
tion the  death  of  progress.  The 
genius  is  he  who  can  emulate  rather 
than  imitate  the  lives  and  achieve- 
ments of  his  predecessors. 

Man  has  the  brain  to  reason  and 
the  imagination  to  construct,  but 
lacking  courage,  his  mind  serves  him 
only  as  an  inadequate  storehouse  for 
the  thoughts  of  others.  The  wisdom 
of  the  world  is  stored  in  accessible 
books;  thus,  he  who  uses  his  mind 
only  to  imitate  is  wasting  his  allot- 
ment of  that  God-given  faculty  of 
men,  the  power  to  reason.  The  road 
to  success  is  open  today  only  to  those 
who  can  emulate  rather  than  imitate; 
therefore  BE  YOURSELF. 


FROM  MY  WINDOW 

The  world  is  not  passionately  weeping 

As  if  for  a  late  lost  love, 

But  with  a  joy  whose  only  expression 

Is  the  shower  of  tears  from  above. 

I  look  out  at  the  eastern  horizon 

Where  the  sun  gleams  red  through  a  cloud 

As  if  he  were  struggling,  to  new  life 

From  the  depths  of  his  folding  shroud. 

Then  suddenly  as  I  am  watching 

He  reaches  with  long  red  rays, 

And,   spurning   the   clouds   that   enshroud 

him, 
Not  a  moment  among  them  he  stays, 
But  launches  himself  in  full  glory, 
As  if  the  new  strength  he  would  gain 
Has    been    given    him    all    in    a    moment 
And  the  clouds  can  no  longer  retain. 
He    smiles    through    the    drops     on    my 

window 
With  a  gladness  that  shines  in  each  one, 
And  the  teardrops  glisten  and  sparkle 
And  reflect  the  bright  smile  of  the  sun. 
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AN  UNWRITTEN  CODE 

By  Leo  B.  Flanagan 

Two  sparsely  covered  hills,  which 
in  themselves  portrayed  loneliness 
and  sullenness,  like  two  sentinels  who 
have  been  punished  by  extra  duty, 
stood  guard  over  a  little,  silent 
valley.  Here  apparently  no  human 
voice  had  been  heard,  nothing  to 
disturb  the  wild  creatures  which 
roam  about  and  voice  their  wails  and 
calls  at  the  eerie  moon. 

It  was  one  of  these  eerie  moons 
which  cast  its  half  hearted  light  over 
the  small  expanse,  when  the  tired  and 
harassed  fugitive  paused  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  valley  and  took  mental 
note  of  his  surroundings.  Steward 
felt  safe  at  last,  after  four  days  of 
tireless  pursuit,  which  seemed  an 
eternity  to  him  and  had  nearly  brok- 
en down  his  stamina. 

But  why  should  he  give  himself  up 


to  these  men  who  were  positive  he 
was  guiltv  and  who  would  shoot  him. 
with  no  compunction,  on  sight?  Xo 
trial  would  be  granted  for  the  stealing 
of  another  man's  wife.  A  crime  of 
such  a  nature  could  never  be  expiated 
in  these  North  Woods. 

Steward  had  been  looking  over 
certain  timber  tracts  for  a  large 
lumber  concern  in  New  York  and  had 
found  lodgings,  for  the  two  or  three 
weeks  he  intended  to  stay,  at  Jacques 
Beaumont's  cabin.  Jacques  had  a 
very  pretty  wife,  whom  he  loved  with 
his  whole  being,  and  he  had  told 
Steward  in  an  evasive  and  careless 
manner  that  Cecile  was  not  to  be 
bothered.  Jacques  was  a  slave  of 
the  green-eyed  goddess  and  had 
cautioned  Steward  after  some  trivial 
quip  of  the  lumber  inspector  had 
evoked  a  pleasant  laugh  from  Cecile. 
Steward  rebuked  Jacques  in  a  very 
abrupt  manner  and  advised  him  not 
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to   be   so   narrow   minded   and   sus- 
picious. 

One  week  later  Jacques'  wife  ran 
away  with  his  ne'er-do-well  cousin, 
Francois,  who  was  not  suspected,  and 
Steward  was  obliged  to  flee  from 
the  wrath  of  Jacques  and  his  friends. 
He  was  tired  and  hungry  and  had 
lost  all  sense  of  direction.  He  dragged 
his  blistered  and  weary  feet  across 
the  valley,  when  a  light  in  the  dis- 
tance brought  him  to  a  stop.  He 
thought  he  could  make  out  the 
outline  of  a  shack,  and  as  he  won- 
dered and  hoped,  the  moon  came 
from  behind  a  cloud  and  the  shack 
took  on  proportions.  As  the  mirage 
in  the  desert  changes  the  course  of 
the  parched  traveler,  this  shack  now 
became  the  one  hope  of  the  fugitive. 

Lack  of  food  and  drink  had  made 
him  bold,  and  he  approached  the 
door  with  no  qualms.  A  vigorous 
pounding  brought  a  woman  to  the 
door.  She  demanded  of  him  in  a 
frightened    voice    what    he  wanted. 

"I  want  food  and  drink  and  a 
bunk  —  if  you'll  let  me  have  it," 
answered  Steward. 

"I  think  I  can  give  you  something 
to  eat  —  besides  I  am  in  trouble  and 
would  like  your  help.  Come  in." 

Steward  entered  and  turned  to  sur- 
vey his  benefactor.  She  was  perhaps 
thirty  years  old,  once  good  looking 
but  had  reached  the  fading  period 
because  of  neglect.  Her  hair  was 
disheveled,  and  there  was  a  worried, 
evasive  look  in  her  blue  eyes.  Her 
dress  of  calico  was  spotted  with 
grease     and    was     ill    fitting,   which 


added  somewhat  to  her  neglected 
appearance.  Before  Steward  could 
question  her  as  to  the  cause  of  her 
trouble,  she  began,  "My  husband  has 
just  died  and  I  must  go  and  get  Pete, 
his  partner,  across  the  lake.  Will  you 
stay  and  keep  the  fire  while  I'm 
gone?  I  won't  be  back  until  morning. 
You'll  have  to  sleep  here  on  the  bunk 
because  —  because  he  is  in  the  other 
room."  She  pointed  at  a  door  leading 
to  another  room.  Steward  went 
toward  the  door,  and  she  followed, 
explaining,  "He  was  sick  with  fever 
only  a  few  days  and  I  could  do 
nothing  for  him." 

Steward  opened  the  door  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  light  given  by  the 
kitchen  lamp  gazed  at  the  bearded 
face  of  a  man  of  immense  stature, 
clothed  in  the  garb  of  a  woodsman. 
After  a  moment  Steward  closed  the 
door  and  began  to  sympathize  with 
the  woman. 

"You're  in  a  bad  fix  out  in  this 
lonely  district.  What  will  you  do  now 
that  your  husband  is  dead?" 

She  cut  his  sympathy  short  with  a 
mirthless  laugh.  "I  don't  care  what 
happens  now.  The  loneliness  of  this 
place  has  driven  me  nearly  insane 
since  I  came  here  two  years  ago.  He 
told  me  he  would  take  me  away  from 
here  soon,  but  now  —  I  think  I 
shall  go  anyway,"  she  added. 

Steward  offered  to  go  for  help,  but 
she  rejected  his  offer,  telling  him  he 
would  be  unable  to  find  the  camp  of 
Pete.  She  took  a  sweater  from  a  nail 
on  the  door  and  a  paddle  from  a 
corner,  stuffed  a  few  slices  of  bread 
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into  the  pocket  of  the  sweater  and 
started  for  the  door,  pausing  to  say, 
"You'll  find  something  to  eat  in  the 
closet." 

When  she  had  gone,  Steward  went 
to  the  closet  and  found  canned  beans 
and  bread.  There  was  hot  coffee  in 
the  pot  on  the  stove,  but  he  could 
find  no  milk.  He  satisfied  his  now 
ravenous  appetite  and  then  sat  think- 
ing over  the  situation.  He  thought 
of  the  man  lying  in  the  other  room 
and  the  wife  who  hated  the  place  and 
was  now  cheated  of  the  joys  of  living 
in  surroundings  more  tolerable.  His 
eyes    were    becoming    heavy    as    he 
questioned    the   thought   of   sleeping 
in    a    house   where    fever    had    been 
present,  but  the  bunk  looked  inviting 
and  he  was  so  tired.  He  had  hardly 

thrown  himself  upon  it  when  he  was 
asleep. 

The  sun  was  shining  in  his  eyes 
when  he  awoke,  and  for  a  moment  he 
lay  bewildered.  Then  he  recalled  the 
events  of  the  night  before/with  eyes 
closed,  and  decided  he  would  once 
more  appease  his  hunger.  He  turned 
his  head  toward  the  door  where  the 
dead  man  lay  and  he  was  struck 
speechless  at  the  sight  of  the  bearded 
man  sitting  in  a  chair,  smoking  a 
pipe  and  calmly  watching  him.  The 
man  quickly  covered  Steward  with 
a  large  revolver  and  gave  him  an  • 
amused  smile. 

"Think  you  see  a  ghost,  stranger?" 
he  inquired  in  a  deep  voice.  "If 
anyone  ever  looked  as  though  they 
had,  you  do.  I'm  not  dead  by  any 


means,  although  she  thinks  I  am  — 
But  who  are  you,  and  what  are  you 
doing  in  this  lonely  trapping  coun- 
try?" 

Steward  told  him  of  his  pursuit 
and  the  story  of  Jacques  and  his  wife. 
This  powerful  looking  man  with  the 
incongruous  blue  eyes,  which  had  a 
tendency  to  change  to  gray,  com- 
manded respect  and  the  truth.  He 
smiled  when  Steward  had  finished 
his  story. 

"It  is  a  great  crime  in  these  woods 
to  steal  a  man's  wife.  You  don't  look 
as   if  you   were   that   kind.  Jacques 
will  soon  find  out  if  he  uses  his  wits. 
But  now  my  story,  stranger,  is  a  bit 
different.    My    wife    is    gone    now 
across  the  lake  to  Pete,  my  partner, 
to  tell  him  she  has  done  away  with 
me   as   they   had   planned.   I   never 
suspected  anything  wrong,  but  I  be- 
came   suspicious    when     he     began 
shaving  every  day  and  givin'  glances 
at    her   when    he   thought    I    wasn't 
lookin.'  He  put  her  up  to  findin'  out 
where  I  hid  my  pelts  —  the  pelts  I 
worked    hard    for    these    last    three 
years.  I  thought  nothin'  of  it  then, 
when   she   asked   me   where   I   kept 
them.  I  showed  her  the  cave  up  yon- 
der where  I  hid  and  preserved  them, 
and  told   her  we  would  soon  leave 
this  place  and  live  like  rich  folks  in 
the  city.  Those  pelts  would  get  me 
twelve  thousand  dollars  at  least  in 
New  York,  and  that  would  keep  us 
in  style  for  a  few  years  —  but  she 
played  me  false  and  dirty."  He  rose 
from   the  chair,   knocked   the  ashes 
from  his  pipe,  and  pointed  toward 
the  door  with  his  revolver. 
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"I've  got  a  little  job  for  you/'  he 
said  grimly,  taking  a  long  handled 
shovel  from  a  corner.  "I  want  you 
to  do  some  diggin'  for  me.  I  can't 
do  it  myself,  you  know,  I'm  a  dead 
one,"  he  laughed.  "Right  out  front 
here  will  be  best.  It  will  be  right 
handy."  He  pointed  at  a  spot  on  the 
ground  with  the  gun  and  with  that 
grim  determined  tone  ordered,  "Get 
busy." 

Without  further  questioning  Stew- 
ard fashioned  the  outline  of  the 
grave.  "Not  so  large,  stranger.  The 
party  is  a  bit  undersized  as  you  have 
seen."  Steward  looked  up  but  was 
motioned  back  to  his  task,  with  the 
gun. 

I  loved  her  but  she  had  no  faith 
in  me.  It  is  well  for  me  I  smelled  a 
rat  a  few  days  ago  with  the  actions 
of  her  and  Pete.  If  I  hadn't,  you 
would  perhaps  be  diggin'  that  grave 
for  me.  I  caught  her  droppin'  the 
powder  into  the  can  of  condensed 
milk  but  made  believe  I  didn't.  I 
wanted  to  see  what  her  game  was. 
The  cards  are  on  the  table  now  — 
face  up  and  I  think  I  win." 

"She  didn't  sit  down  to  eat  with 
me  but  I  could  feel  her  standing 
behind  me  and  watchin'.  I  poured 
the  milk  into  the  saucer  makin'  sure 
I  put  none  in  the  coffee.  I  drank  all 
the  coffee  and  then  told  her  I  felt 
a  bit  sick  and  dizzy  like.  She  said 
I  had  better  lay  down  awhile.  I 
went  in  and  laid  on  the  bed  and 
began  to  have  the  shakes  and  froth 
at  the  mouth  —  Oh,  it  was  a  pretty 


piece  of  actin'  but  I've  seen  many 
timber  wolves  die  from  poisoned  bait 
and  know  the  way  they  suffer.  She 
never  said  a  word  but  watched  me 
with  frightened  eyes  until  I  lay  still 
and  she  thought  I  was  done  for. 
Then  you  came,  and  I  had  to  wait 
until  you  were  asleep.  You  slept  like 
a  log  and  I  wondered  if  you  had 
taken  some  of  the  milk  —  but  I 
guess  she  threw  it  in  the  fire. 
That's  deep  enough  for  that  one, 
stranger.  It  will  do  the  trick  I  think. 
Move  over  a  few  feet  and  begin  an- 
other." Steward  raised  his  eyebrows 
in  question  but  refrained  from  speak- 
ing when  he  looked  at  the  steely  eyes 
and  grim  mouth  of  the  narrator. 
"Make  it  bigger  than  the  other  — 
for  a  man  about  your  own  size," 
smiled  the  trapper. 

Perspiration  stood  on  the  brow  of 
the  fugitive,  partly  from  his  exer- 
tions but  mainly  from  a  peculiar 
sensation  that  was  making  itself  in- 
sistent. He  stopped  to  wipe  the 
perspiration  from  his  brow. 

"I  can't  blame  her  for  being  lone- 
some up  here  in  this  hole.  I  told  her 
we  would  soon  leave  it  all  behind. 
She  would  read  the  newspapers  like 
a  hungry  wolf  —  newspapers  months 
old,  that  I  fetched  from  town,  when 
I  went  for  supplies  every  two 
months.  I  could  see  the  longin'  in 
her  eyes  when  she  saw  pictures  of 
women  folk.  She  would  have  had 
what  she  wanted  if  she  played 
square,  but  she  thought  Pete  was 
better'n  me  and  now  —  she'll  have 
him." 
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The  second  grave,  completed, 
Steward  looked  up,  awaiting  the  next, 
leisurely  filling  his  pipe.  He  con- 
tinued, "You  done  fine  on  that  dig- 
gin'!  Last  night  I  planned  to  have 
you  dig  three. 

Xumerous  questions  raced  through 
Steward's  mind  as  his  eyes  watched 
with  fascination  the  face  before  him. 
"Yes",  continued  the  trapper,  "you 
were  to  be  your  own  grave  digger 
because  I  figured  you'd  know  too 
much,  but  while  you  were  asleep,  I 
went  through  your  belongings  and 
found  a  picture  of  your  wife  and 
you  and  —  a  little  girl  with  golden 
curls.  She's  yours,  aint  she?"  Stew- 
ard nodded  and  felt  in  his  pocket 
for  the  picture.  It  was  still  there. 
"I  dreamed  of  having  a  little  girl 
with  golden  curls  and  when   I   saw 

yours,  I  knew  you  had  somethin'  to 
live  for." 

A  weight  seemed  to  be  lifted  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  innocent  fugi- 
tive, and  he  plainly  showed  the 
relief  in  his  face.  He  waited  expect- 
antly for  the  trapper's  next  words. 

"Will  you  give  me  your  promise 
to  forget  everything  about  what  I've 
told  you?" 

•I'll  take  oath  on  this  picture  of 
my  wife  and  little  girl,"  replied 
Steward. 

"That's  enough  then,  stranger. 
Pete  and  her  will  be  here  almost  any 
minute  now  and  they  must  not  find 
me  alive  and  walkin'  around.  They 
have  broke  the  laws  of  this  trapper's 
country  and  I  am  the  judge.  There's 
a  road  about  two  miles  below  which 


will  take  you  to  a  small  Indian 
settlement  where  you  can  get  some- 
one to  paddle  you  down  to  a 
railroad  station  for  a  few  dollars. 
Remember  your  promise." 

Without  a  glance  at  Steward,  he 
turned  and  walked  into  the  shack 
and  closed  the  door.  The  fugitive's 
brain  was  in  a  whirl  with  the  events 
of  the  morning,  and  he  stood  for  a 
moment  as  one  in  a  trance.  He  turned 
in  the  direction  which  lead  to  the 
road  and  home  and  began  to  hurry. 

He  had  been  walking  about  a  half 

hour  when  he  heard  two  faint  reports 

and  shivered.  Had  grim  justice  been 

meted  out  according  to  the  trapper's 
code? 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  SEA 

There  are  songs  in  the  stars, 

There's  a  song  in  the  sky, 

And  the  moon  sweetly  sings, 

As  she  glides  slowly  by. 

There's  a  song  in  the  wind, 

There's  a  son?  in  the  tr< 

But  my  heart  lends  itself 

To  the  song  of  the  sea. 

In  fancy  I  hear  it, 

The  low  plaintive  wail, 

As  of  pent-up  souls  yearning 

Because  they  have  failed. 

While  I  listen  —  before  me 

In  their  wraithlike  shrouds  of  gray 

Come  the  ghosts  of  the  past, 

As  though  they  would  capture 

Life's  sweetness  at  last. 

They  mock  me  —  they  haunt  me, 

With  hollow  eyes  aglow; 

From  out  the  sea  they  gather. 

I  fear  them  not  for  I  know 

They  have  no  power  o'er  me, 

Save  the  siren  song  I  hear 

As  the  sea  mists  bring  their  faces 

To  me,  they  are  always  near; 

And  now,  nearing  death,  I  wonder, 

If  God  will  do  for  me 

W7hat  he's  done  for  those  shadowy  faces  — 

Bring  me  back  in  the  song  of  the  sea. 
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WEST  IS  EAST. 

By  Doris  V.  Connor 

As  the  day  was  ending,  Ralph 
Templeton  was  sitting  in  his  favo- 
rite armchair,  lazily  puffing  at  his 
favorite  brand  of  cigar.  The  room 
with  its  silken  hangings,  its  soft 
carpets,  its  few  and  well  chosen 
paintings  gave  an  impression  of  lux- 
ury and  good  taste.  The  owner, 
gazing  intently  at  the  contents  of  a 
sandalwood  box,  was  in  harmony 
with  his  surroundings. 

Upon  closer  inspection  one  would 
have  found  that  the  antique  box  con- 
tained Oriental  curios  of  quaint 
design  and  workmanship.  One  in  par- 
ticular, however,  seemed  to  catch 
and  hold  the  eye  of  its  observer.  It 
was  a  large  pendant  of  delicately 
veined  jade  in  the  form  of  a  Chinese 
joss,  encrusted  with  silver  and  sus- 
pended at  the  end  of  a  chain  of  fine- 
ly woven  thread-like  silver  strands. 
Ralph  reverently  took  the  object  of 
Tiis  intent  gaze  from  its  scented  case 
and  fingered  it  with  utmost  care.  Its 
Oriental  shape  and  fantastic  beauty 
seemed  to  hold  him. 

Why  did  he  value  this  gift  more 
than  the  other  costly  antiques — the 
result  of  many  years  of  collecting? 

What  pleasant  memories  it  recall- 
ed. His  mother — of  the  flower-like 
face  —  how  he  had  loved  to  watch 
her  every  movement!  She  was,  he 
remembered,  so  graceful,  and  lithe, 
so  ethereal,  so  like  a  lily. 

Coming  suddenly  out  of  his  rev- 
erie, he  glanced  at  his  watch  and 


noticed  that  he  had  just  an  hour  in 
which  to  dress  for  dinner. 

After  a  solitary  meal,  served  by 
an  old  servant  of  his  childhood, 
Ralph  retired  to  his  room  to  dress 
for  a  masked  ball.  He  dressed  silent- 
ly. His  costume  was  that  of  a  Chinese 
aristocrat.  The  long  sweeping  garment 
was  of  yellow  satin  elaborately 
embroidered  in  gold  thread,  inter- 
woven with  many  colored  silks. 
Ferocious  dragons  and  beautiful  lotus 
flowers   were   embroidered    together 

in  Oriental  abandon. 

***** 

When  Ralph  called  for  Enid,  he 

found   that   she   was   awaiting   him, 

arrayed  as  a  lady  of  the  court  of 
Louis  XII. 

"What  an  incongruous  pair  we 
are,"  she  exclaimed,  upon  seeing  his 
Eastern  garb. 

'You  do  not  seem  over-pleased 
with  my  costume,"  replied  Ralph 
with  an  anxious  look. 

"Remember,  Ralph,  that  I  do  not 
go  in  for  Orientalism  and  so  cannot 
enthuse  over  your  pagan  hobbies." 

"Well  —  each  to  his  own  taste  — 
but,  may  I  show  you  something?" 

"Why,  of  course,  but  please  don't 

look  so  serious." 

Taking   the  jade  pendant,  which 

he  had  not  as  yet  worn,  he  suspended 

it  before  her.  If  he  had  expected  her 

to   exclaim  with   delighted   surprise, 

he  was  disappointed,  for  she  gazed 
at  the  object  repulsively. 

"Why  Enid,  is  something  wrong?" 

"Why  — uh  — no!" 

"Don't  you  care  for  the  pendant?" 

"The  jade  is  very  beautiful." 
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"And,   the   figure—?" 

"Oh,  Ralph,  its  hideous.  What  a 
pity  to  use  such  beautiful  jade  for 
that  pagan  object!" 

Dejectedly  he  returned  the  neck- 
lace to  an  innerpocket  of  his  costume. 

Enid  noticed  his  hurt  expression 
and  began  jerkily,  "But,  Ralph,  the 
mounting  is  beautiful." 

"Yes,  it  is,"  he  replied  softly. 

*l*  *T*  *f*  T*  T* 

Arrived  at  the  ball  room,  they 
found  men  and  women  from  lands 
afar,  ladies  who  looked  as  if  they 
had  stepped  from  the  pages  of  some 
romantic  novel  of  long  ago,  men 
with  pompous  wigs  and  silken  breech- 
es, gallant  knights,  Cinderellas,  ladies 
of  the  harem,  the  ever  present  mirth 
provoking  clown  and  numerous  others 
from  far  corners  of  the  earth. 

Ralph  and  Enid  seemed  to  forget 
their  discussion  of  the  early  evening 
and  entered  into  the  spirit  and  gaiety 
of  the  affair.  Enid  was  always  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  admiring 
followers  and  Ralph  was  fortunate  in 
securing  her  as  a  partner  twice  be- 
fore they  were  called  to  the  banquet 
hall. 

When  seated,  Enid  found  herself 
placed  between  Ralph  and  a  very 
distinguished  looking  man,  whom  she 
had  noticed  enter  late  in  the  evening. 
She  learned  that  he  was  Mr.  Theodore 
Crawford. 

Did  she  imagine  it,  or  was  he  gaz- 
ing too  intently  at  Ralph?  His  eyes 
were  searching  eyes  —  eyes  into 
which  only  truth  could  look  without 
flinching. 


Enid  spoke  to  Theodore  Crawford, 
and  when  he  did  not  answer,  she 
knew  that  he  was  lost  in  thought. 
She  felt  uneasy  and  hardly  touched 
her  food. 

Turning  to  Enid,  Ralph  noticed 
with  surprise  that  she  was  gazing  at 
her  plate,  but  with  evident  disregard 
of  the  food  placed  there. 

"I'm  afraid,  Enid,  that  you  aren't 
feeling  well." 

"Ralph,  don't  be  silly.  '-'Of  course, 
1  feel  well;"  ■     ..  . 

"But    you  are    unusually  quiet." 
"I  was  just  admiring  Betty  Hop- 
kins' coiffure;  you  know  she  returned 

only  last  week  from  a. tour  of  the 
Orient."  , 

"Why,  of  course,"  he  replied.  "I 
had  nearly  forgotten.  Did  she  bring 
any  curios  or  —  " 

"Oh,  Ralph,  you  know  that  I'm 
not  in  the  least  interested  in  antiques, 
so  why  should  I  ask?" 

"Well,  then,  I  shall  have  to  ask 

her   myself,"    he    replied     laughing. 
***** 

The  women  had  left  the  men  to 
finish  their  cigars.  Ralph  and  Mr. 
Crawford  were  chatting  idly  when 
the  latter  interrupted  saying,  "May 
I  ask  where  you  obtained  your 
Chinese  joss?" 

"This,  Ralph  answered  slowly, 
while  looking  upon  the  figure,  "be- 
longed to  my  mother.  She  gave  it  to 
me  before  she  died." 

"I'm  somewhat  of  a  collector  my- 
self and  I've  visited  a  few  curio  shops 
while  jaunting  around  here  and  there, 
and  your  piece  of  jade  is  very  sim- 
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iliar;  in  fact,  I  believe  it  is  the  same 
one  that  I  saw  a  great  many  years 
ago  in  a  jade  shop  in  Shanghai.  But 
no!  I  remember  now  there  were  two, 
and  yours  must  be  the  companion  to 
the  one  I  saw.  In  relating  the  history 
of  the  necklaces,  he  told  me  that 
they  had  belonged  to  an  aristocratic 
Chinaman  whose  daughter  had  mar- 
ried an  American  silk  merchant.  I 
saw  the  girl  a  few  years  later,  and  I 
believe  that  she  was  the  most  beauti- 
ful creature  that  I  had  ever  seen. 
Her  Oriental  beauty  combined  with 
her  Western  culture  made  her  all 
that  could  be  desired.  It  is  both 
queer  and  interesting  that  I  should 
find  you  here  to-night  wearing  a 
duplicate  of  the  necklace  I  saw  so 
many  years  ago." 

Examining  the  pendant,  the  older 
man  was  rubbing  an  appreciative  fin- 
ger over  its  polished  surface,  when 
suddenly,  with  a  faint  snap,  the  joss 
flew  apart.  Both  Ralph  and  Craw- 
ford looked  up  in  startled  surprise. 

"Jove!  I  didn't  know  it  opened," 
exclaimed  Ralph.  "Look!  There's 
something  in  it." 

"That's  so;  there  is." 

Ralph  extracted  a  tiny  photograph 

from  the    silken  lining   of  the    joss. 

"This  looks  like  my  mother,"  he 
murmured. 

Leaning  toward  him,  Crawford 
muttered,  "My  God,  Templeton, 
that  is  the  Chinese  girl  that  I  just 
told  you  about  —  the  girl  who  mar- 
ried the  American  —  I'd  recognize 
her  anywhere. 

At  these  words,  grim  horror  stole 


over  Ralph  and  he  paled   visibly  as 

he  glanced  nervously  from  the  picture 
to  the  speaker. 

"At  first  —  I  —  I  —  thought  she 
was  my  mother.  She  had  that  face, 
except  the  eyes  —  her  eyes  —  my 
mother's  did  not  slant." 

Theodore  Crawford  took  the  min- 
iature and  noted  the  flower-like 
beauty  of  the  face.  Suddenly  he 
glanced  at  the  back  of  the  portrait 
and  saw  neatly  written, 

"Lho  Sen,  wife  of 
Robert  Ellis 
to  her  daughter 
Roberta  Ellis. 
No  doubt  when  you  find  this,  my 
daughter,  you  will  be  old  enough  to 
comprehend  its  full  meaning.  I  am, 
as  you  see  in  this  portrait,  a  Chinese 
woman.  You  are  the  child  of  a 
Chinese  mother  and  an  American 
father.  I  am  leaving  this  as  a  gift  to 
you  from  your  Chinese  mother.  No 
one  knows  that  there  is  a  secret  hol- 
low in  this  joss,  and  I  am  hoping 
that  fate  will  leave  it  to  you  to  find. 
Your  father  will  have  told  you  of 
your  tainted  blood,  and  may  I  ask, 
daughter  of  mine,  that  you  heed  my 
plea,  never  marry,  for  to  do  so  will 
ruin  your  life.  You  will  understand 
why  I  ask  this.  Your  father  will  tell 
you  of  the  many  embarrassments 
and  unkindnesses  that  we  have  suf- 
fered because  I  am  Oriental.  You,  my 
daughter,  are  a  beautiful  child,  not 
Chinese  to  look  upon,  but  remember 
always  —  China's  blood  flows  in 
your  veins.  Think  not  too  much  of 
this  world  and  its  pleasures,  and  I 
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shall  be    in    the    Great    Beyond  — 
watching  and  waiting. 

—  Lho  Sen  Ellis  —  your  mother." 
Theodore  Crawford's  hand  shook 
as  he  handed  the  portrait  to  Ralph. 
Without  accepting  it,  he  asked  hur- 
riedly, "What  is  it?— What  does  it 
say?  —  Please  read  it." 

Very  softly  he  read  it  to  him, 
while  beads  of  perspiration  stood  on 
Ralph's  temples. 

"My  God!  "  he  whispered  hoarsely. 

He  looked  at  Crawford.  "My  mother 

must    not    have    known    this.    Her 

father    was    killed    soon    after    her 

mother's  death  and  she  was  brought 

up  and  educated  by  strangers.  She 

could  never  have    found    this.  Then 

—  I  am  —  Oh!  God,  Crawford,  I'm 

not  white."    With    these    words  he 

covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and 
sank  into  a  chair. 

Crawford,  for  want  of  something 
more  satisfactory,  shifted  uneasily 
from  foot  to  foot. 

After  a  few  moments  Ralph  lifted 
his  face  to  Crawford  and  asked, 
"What  will  Enid  say?  To  her,  every 
thing  Chinese  is  so  repulsive." 

Crawford  said  nothing,  not  wish- 
ing to  add  to  the  already  haggard 
look  upon  Ralph's  face. 

Ralph  rose  and  went  to  an  open 
window.  He  looked  out,  but  saw 
none  of  the  beauty  of  the  night  be- 
fore him.  How  could  he  tell  Enid? 
He  could  not.  Suddenly  resolved 
upon  that  point,  he  said,  "Crawford, 
I  must  get  away  from  here.  I  can't 
stand  it  a  minute  longer.  Will  you 
make  my  excuses  to  Enid?  Tell  her 


anything  but  the  truth  now,  and  will 
you  see  her  home  safely?  Thanks, 
old  man,  you've  helped  me  a  lot.  I 
shan't  forget  it." 

"Remember,  Templeton,  if  I  can 
be  of  any  assistance,  I'll  be  ready  to 
help  you  any  time;  and  rest  assured 
that  I  shall  never  mention  this 
matter."  So  saying,  he  grasped 
Ralph's  hand  in  both  of  his,  and 
then  Ralph  departed  in  silence. 

The  next  day  Enid  received  a 
letter  from  Ralph  explaining  his  sud- 
den departure  of  the  evening  before 

and  also  why  she  should  not  see  him 
again. 

Three  days  later  she  saw  his  name 

listed  among  those  who  were  to  tour 
the  world. 

Ralph  Templeton  has  since  drifted 
into  this  port  and  that,  but  always 
to  find  that  contentment  seemed  to 
be  in  the  port  beyond. 

His  companion  on  many  of  these 
journeys  has  been  Theodore  Crawford 
From  him  he  learned  that  Enid  had 
married  a  wealthy  clubman. 

His  many  friends,  both  old  and 
new,  still  wonder  why  he  prefers  to 
remain  a  wandering  bachelor. 


SEEKING 


By  Gerd  Aage  Gillhoff 

As  bats  flit  blindly  here  and  there 

And    beat    with    fluttering    wings    the    air 

When  dawns  the  night, 

And  stars  begin  to  glimmer  one  by  one 

Beneath  the  soft  blue  heaven  of  your  love 

My   thoughts,    unsteady,     seek    you     far 

above. 
So  far  above!  Perhaps  with  birth  of  light 
They'll  find  you  in  a  soaring  flight, 
Like  skylarks  bathing  in  the  sun. 


DRAMATIC  COUNCIL 

The     Normal     School     Dramatic 

Club   was   reorganized   this   year   to 

continue  the  excellent  work  of  last 
year. 

The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to 
promote  the  study  of  drama  in  all 
its  forms,  to  encourage  the  writing 
and  directing  of  plays,  the  designing 
and  executing  of  stage  settings  and 
scenery,  and  especially  to  foster  the 
presentation  of  good  plays. 

The  following  students  were 
elected  from  the  Junior  and  Senior 
Classes  to  act  as  captains  in  select- 
ing, directing  and  promoting  a  series 
of  plays:  Junior  Class,  Mr.  James 
P.  Quinn,  Jr.,  Miss  Isaura  Mecedo 
and  Miss  Catherine  Connolly; 
Senior  Class,  Miss  Dorothy  Hopkins, 
Miss  Gertrude  McConville  and  Mr. 
John  Healy. 

The  following  Judges  were  select- 
ed by  the  Dramatic  Council  to 
determine  the  cast  for  the  all  school 
dramatic  team:  from  the  faculty, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Miss  Webster, 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick  and  Miss  Conlon; 
from  the  student  body,  Miss  Helen 
Devaney  and  Mr.  Eugene  Caldwell. 


John  Fitzpatrick  was  elected 
president  of  the  council  at  a  meeting 
of  the  school  forum. 


THE  GAVELEER  PLAY 

By  Gordon  W.  Pixney 

On  the  evening  of  February  nine- 
teenth the  third  annual  Gaveleer 
play  was  presented.  The  play  chosen 
for  production  this  year  was 
"The  Witching  Hour"  by  Augustus 
Thomas. 

It  was  presented  in  the  same 
admirable  manner  that  has  charac- 
terized  the   former    Gaveleer   plays. 

The  cast  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  interpretation  of  their 
respective  roles.  Both  Helen  Devan- 
ey and  John  Fitzpatrick,  the  leading 
characters,  should  receive  special 
recognition. 

Much  credit  is  due  Miss  Williams 
for  the  manner  in  which  she  coached 
the  production,  which  was  a  dra- 
matic success. 

The  scenery,  which  added  much  to 
the  play,  became  the  permanent 
property  of  the  school,  the  combined 
gift  of  the  Gaveleers,  the  Junior  and 
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Senior  classes,  and  the  state  of 
Massachusetts. 

The    cast  for    the    play    was  as 
follows:  — 

Jo,  Elwood  Hovey;  Jack  Brookfield, 
John  Fitzpatrick;  Tom  Denning, 
Gordon  Pinney;  Harvey,  Ferdinand 
Toupence;  Mrs.  Alice  Campbell, 
Dorothy  Werner;  Mrs.  Helen  Whip- 
ple, Helen  Devaney;  Viola,  Iona 
Lezotte;  Clay  Whipple,  Charles 
Gorman;  Frank  Hardmuth,  Thomas 
Bowler;  Lew  Ellinger,  John  Healey; 
Justice  Prentice,  James  Smith; 
Justice  Henderson,  Shirley  Bohaker; 
Servant,  James  Quinn;  Colonel 
Bayley,  Walter  Sweenor;  Mr.  Em- 
mett,  Raymond  Ingham. 


THE  GAVELEER  DANCE 

One   of   the   successful   events   of 

the  year  was  the  social  and  dance 

given  by  the   Gaveleers'   Society   in 

Normal  Library  on   the  evening  of 
December  twelfth. 

Some    of    the    attractions    of    the 

evening  were  the  singing  of  the  Gav- 

eleer  song,  a  dance  for  Gavs,  and  the 

presentation  of  the  Gaveleer  banner 

and  shield  by  President  Quirk. 

Many  of  our  former  brother  Gavs 
were  present  to  congratulate  us  on 
our  work  and  wish  us  success  in  our 
future  undertakings. 

Music  was  furnished  by  Clafflin's 
Orchestra,  and  the  selection  of  num- 
bers played  by  them  was  greatly 
responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
evening. 

Thomas  Bowler,  chairman  of  the 
dance  committee  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  the  fine  manner  with 
which  he  carried  out  the  program. 


THE   MOHAWK   CLUB 

The  Mohawk  Club  of  the  Fitch- 
burg  Normal  School  was  organized 
with  the  idea  of  promoting  a  spirit 
of  co-operation  in  the  school,  social 
welfare  in  student  life,  professional 
betterment,  and  whatever  benefits 
may  be  derived  by  organization. 
Many  of  the  faculty  and  students 
realized  that  in  order  to  better  the 
school  as  well  as  the  students,  there 
should  be  outside  activities.  The 
Gaveleers'  Society  was  organized 
for  that  purpose,  but  it  could  enroll 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  young 
men  of  the  school,  so  a  new  club 
was  formed. 

Thus  far  the  members  have  re- 
ceived valuable  training  in  giving 
short  talks  before  the  club  and  have 
heard  interesting  and  valuable  talks 
by  members  of  our  faculty.  The 
organization  has  done  more;  it  has 
brought  together  a  group  of  young 
men  and  has  bound  them  with  ties 
that  will  last  for  all  time. 

The  organization  began  with  Mr. 
Harrington  as  sponsor,  fifteen  char- 
ter members  and  the  following 
officers:  president,  Stanley  Krus- 
zyna;  vice-president,  Clarence  Ra- 
bouin;  secretary,  J.  Everett  Morgan ; 
treasurer,  Francis  Hurlbut. 

The  first  regular  meeting  was  held 
in  room  27  of  the  Normal  building 
on  Nov.  17,  1924.  At  this  meeting  it 
was  voted  to  hold  the  meetings  every 
Monday  evening  at  7.45  p.m. 

It  is  evident  that  the  club  is  pop- 
ular because  of  the  fact  that  the 
membership  quota  has  already  been 
filled  and  a  waiting  list  is  recorded. 
We  have  had  members  of  our  faculty 
with  us  at  our  meetings,  and  they 
have  gone  away  feeling  that  the 
Mohawk  Club  is  a  credit  to  the 
Fitchburg  Normal  School. 


HEARD  IN  SCIENCE 

Now  if  this  experiment  doesn't  fail, 

I'll  take  some  water  from  this  pail 

And  put  it  in  this  flask  of  glass 

And  then  I'll  try  to  show  the  class 

The  processes  in  boiling  water  — 

If    the    experiment    work?  —  and    I    think 
it  oughter! 

Now  you'll  notice  I  have  in  my  hand 

A  dish  of  water  that  1  will  stand 

Upon  this  base,  which,  as  you  see 

Extends  itself  quite  readily 

Over  the  top  of  this  handy  gas  jet 

Which,  of  course,  I  haven't  lighted  as  yet. 

A  match  is  needed  for  that  little  feat, 

For  water  won't  boil  if  you  don't  give  it 

heat. 
Now  it  is  started!   Look  closely,  class, 
And  watch  for  the  bubbles  inside  the  glass. 
As  soon  as  the  water  begins  to  get  warm 
The  little  bubbles  will  start  to  form 
Inside  the  dish  that  holds  the  water  — 
If  the  experiment  works  —  and  I  think  it 

oughter ! 
There !  —  I  think  I  see  them  now ! 
Come  closer,  class,  so  you'll  see  how. 
Those  bubbles  are  air  as  you'll  surmise 
And  pretty  soon  they'll  start  to  rise 
And  that,  of  course,  will  be  quite  right 
For  water  is  heavy  and  air  is  light ! 
Now  the  thing  which  everyone  expects 
I  think  is  going  to  happen  next  — 
But  hark!  And  did  the  bell  just  blow? 
Sorry,  but  I  guess  it's  time  to  go! 
The  class  is  excused,  —  one  moment !  Say, 
Was  there  anybody  absent  today? 


RECEIVED    AFTER   THE    LAST 
ISSUE 
Dear  Editor  —  Some  of  your  jokes 
we  have  seen  before;  some  we  have- 
not  teen  vet. 

-M  A  -M  * 

Miss  Webster  —  What  is  the  most 
useful  animal  in  the  United  States? 

M.  Kearney  —  Chickens!  We  eat 
them  before  they  are  born  and  after 
they  are  dead. 

*    *    *    * 

Sheik  —  I  have  two  dollars  left  to 
spend.  How  shall  I  get  the  most 
excitement  out  of  it? 

Yarter  —  Take  out  a  marriage 
license. 


Let   us    introduce    to    you    Fitch- 
burg's  own: 

Ichabod  Crane  —  Joe  Reardon 
Three  Musketeers  —  '"Hans",  Cap 

and  Sheik 
Four      Horsemen      1926  —  Healey, 

Smith,  Gingras,  and  Hurlburt 
Rip  Van  Winkle  — "Major"  Cavan- 

augh 
Oliver  Twist  —  C.  Oliver  Rabouin 
"Bull"  Montana  — "Huck"  Haley 
Lone  Wolf  —  Jack  Healey 
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Beau  Brummel  —  John  Connell 
Prince  of  Wales  —  Muggsy 
Wesley  Barry  —  "Wink"  Hurlburt 
Barney  Google  —  George  Talcott 
Our  Gang  —  Jessie  Wood  and  Pals 
Daddy  Long  Legs  —  "Cy"  Wynn 
Jackie  Coogan  —  Tommy  Devlin 
Tom  Sawyer  —  John  McDonnell 
Huck  Finn  —  James  Kiley 
Adonis  —  John  Fitzpatrick 
Perfect  Lover  —  Arthur  Hilbert 


Teacher  —  "Where  is  the  pencil 
I  left  on  my  desk?" 

Pupil   (absently) — "Search  me!" 

*  *     *     * 

Teacher — "What  great  invention 
are  we  enjoying  now  that  was  un- 
heard of  a  hundred  years  ago?" 

Johnny     ( timidy )  —  "Er  —  er  — 
you  —  techer." 

*  *     *     * 

Teacher  (to   tardy   pupil   who   in- 
variably  came  puffing  in  at   9:47) 
Fred?" 
—  "How  is  it  that  you  are  so  late, 

Fred  —  "I  —  er  —  I  want  to  leave 
a  name  after  me." 

Teacher  —  "What  name?" 

Fred  —  "After  my  death  I  want 
to  be  known  as  the  late  Fred  Swift." 

*  *     *     * 

Mr.   Smith  —  "Who   can   tell   me 
what  a  ground  hog  is?" 
Roy — "It's  a  sausage." 

*  *     *     * 

Dyer  —  "Hey,  Morgan,  come  out 
of  it!" 

Morgan  —  "Oh,     something     is 
preying  on  my  mind." 

Dyer  —  "Don't  worry;  it  will 
soon  die  of  starvation." 

*  *     *     * 

First  Student  (after  listening  to 
Victrola)  —  "Say,  do  you    know    I 


think  Polly  Blaisdell  must  have  been 

scratched  by  a  phonograph  needle." 

Second   Student  —  "How's  that!" 

First     Student  —  'She     talks     so 

much." 

H«        *        >jc        4: 

Dear  Editor  — 

A  says  that  Eddie  Stebbins  pass- 
ed the  law  prohibiting  the  Bolsheviks 
to  shave  or  cut  their  hair. 

B  says  that  he  passed  the  law  pro- 
hibiting the  Bolsheviks  to  wash  their 
hands,  face  or  neck.  Which  is  right? 

Ans.  Neither;  George  Draper  was 
responsible  for  both  laws. 

-JC  ^  J£  3J; 

Ros.  O'Neil  —  "Mr.  Harrington, 
why  is  it  that  all  the  girls  don't  bob 
their  hair?" 

Mr.  Harrington  —  "Oh,  I  guess 
that  some  can't  decide  whether  to 
have  it  look  like  a  whiskbroom, 
feather  duster  or  mop." 

*f*  t*  *l*  *l* 

Miss  Callahan  —  "No,  thank  you, 
I'm  not  going  to  dance  the  next  one; 
I'm  getting  danced  out." 

Bowler  —  "Not  darned  stout, 
Louise,  just  a  little  plump." 

*  *     *     * 

Bright  J.  H.  S.  Student  —  "Say, 

I  know  what  Nurmi's  real  name  is 

now." 

Mr.  Killelea  —  "What  is  it?" 
Student  —  "It's  Yarter.  I  see  him 

running  from  West  Fitchburg  three 

or  four  nights  every  week." 

*  *     *     * 

First  Student  —  "Hurrah,  I  just 
got  the  better  of  a  girl  in  an  argu- 
ment." 

Second   Student  —  "Go  on!    How 

did  you  do  it?" 

First  Student  — "Oh,  I  admitted 

I  was  wrong  before  she  started  to 
argue." 
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